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“Identifying grasses in the field” 
Field trip to Illabarook Rail Reserve and Clarkesdale 
Bird Sanctuary in Linton on February 6, 2021. 
By Emily Noble 


After a wonderful presentation on grass anatomy and identification 
by Ian Clarke at the February Club Meeting, 16 FNCB members and 
five visitors joined the follow-up excursion on Saturday Feb. 6, 
enjoying the eased Covid restrictions on attendees at events and keen 
to embed and apply our new knowledge in the field. 


We first gathered at the Ballarat Environment Network-managed 
crown land reserve called “Illabarook Rail Reserve” on the corner of 
Rokewood - Cape Clear Road and Moonlight Rd. A bronzed sea of 
(mostly) indigenous grasses waved us in to explore the understorey 
of this endangered Plains Grassy Woodland in the Central Victorian 
Uplands Bioregion. 
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After a brief introduction to the reserve and the wonderful diversity 
of its ground flora in particular, attendees were offered a list of the 
indigenous grasses so far recorded in the reserve (featuring ten 
genera and 12 species) and a hand lens from the Club’s new “class 
set”, purchased thanks to a Community Environment Program grant 
facilitating “Community-based Environmental Recording”. 


We were very fortunate gege 
to have Ian Clarke 
(right), author of Name 
those grasses with us 
to answer our many 
questions on the 
diagnostic features of 
erasses and their 
various component 
parts as we studied 
them under magnifica- 
tion, learning what to 
look for to distinguish 
between genera and 
species. Glumes, lemmas, paleas, florets, inflorescences, awns and 
rings of hairs all came under close 
examination. 


We added one new Genus and two 
new species of grass to the list of 
species recorded in the reserve: 
Pentapogon quadrifidus the Five- 
awned Spear-grass & Bristle 
Wallaby-grass Rytidosperma seta- 
ceum, 


One unusual grass not yet recorded 
in State databases as occurring in 
the region (the nearest record being 
Chatsworth) garnered much interest 
from attendees: Purple Wire-grass 
Aristida ramose, shown right. It has 
several healthy populations in the 
reserve. Our timing was excellent, 
with the Wire-grass displaying yel- mn 
low-anthered purple flowers as well [gsi 
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A number of other things 1n the reserve also caught the participants’ 
eyes: a Sleek, pure white moth (below) and later identified on 
iNaturalist as a Fruit Tree Borer 
Maroga melanostigma, a large 
Sugar Ant Camponotus sp., an 
Australian Yellow-winged Locust 
Gastrimargus musicus, Thynnid 
Flower Wasps, flowering Silver 
Banksias Banksia marginata, and 
Lemon Beauty-heads Calocephalus 
citreus, and seeding Fuzzy New 
Holland Daisies Vittadinia cuneata, 
below. 
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A couple of hours later, we took the scenic route to Clarkesdale Bird 
Sanctuary in convoy, enjoying the many species of grasses growing 
along the high conservation value roadsides through Happy Valley 
and in the Happy Valley Reservoir abutting the southern fence-line 
of the Sanctuary. 


Among the 340 plants currently recorded at Clarkesdale, there are 30 
species of grasses from 13 different genera. We had a closer look at 
the three species of wallaby grasses that had been left to seed along 
the driveway to the Clare Miller Environment Centre for the benefit 
of seed-eating birds like Red-browed Finches, Eastern & Crimson 
Rosellas, Blue-winged Parrots and Diamond Firetails who are 
irregular but significant visitors to the Sanctuary. The large Common 
Tussock-grasses Poa labillardieri planted in the revegetation bed on 
the other side of the driveway were also pointed out, their long 
strappy leaves known to be favoured nest-building materials of 
Diamond Firetauls. 


Common Love-grass Eragrostis brownii was noted on the roadside, 
and Reed Bent-grass Deyeuxia quadriseta, Long-hair Plume Grass 
Dichelachne crinita, and Veined Spear-grass Austrostipa rudis were 
all found opposite the front gate. As we walked down Graded Road, 
Common Wheat-grass, Anthosachne scabra (previously Elymus) was 
spotted. Crossing the Springdallah Creek ford to Gordon’s Lagoon, 
Common Brown Butterflies Heteronympha merope fluttered in 
abundance, enjoying the shadier conditions. The preferred food for 
their caterpillars 1s Tussock Grass, Weeping Grass and Kangaroo 
Grass, all of which were found growing along the Gordon’s Lagoon 
Trail, along with Blown Grass Lachnagrostis filiformis. 
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A week earlier, a male Red-browed Finch had been seen with a 
Blown Grass inflorescence in its beak, waving it around and jumping 
up and down to make it shimmer in an effort to display his creden- 
tials as a worthy mate to a nearby female finch. The proliferation of 
a wide range of indigenous grasses (and a couple of weedy species) 
along this Trail through delightful Valley Grassy Forest provide an 
abundant source of food for the many seed-eating woodland birds for 
several months each year, making it a wonderful place to visit in 
spring and summer. 


Ian explained the botanical differences between sedges and rushes 
before we had a closer look at the Mat Grass Hemarthria uncinata 
var. uncinata growing along the trail, unfamiliar to many and one of 
the few indigenous rhizomatous grasses at the Sanctuary. Plants 
were at several stages of development, from flowering through to 
seeding. 


Most attendees had a quick look out at Gordon’s Lagoon from the 
new bird hide, surprised at the amount of water 1n it in February, and 
happy to see Purple Swamphens foraging and a Dusky Moorhen, 
Eurasian Coot and Australasian Grebe each with a youngster in tow. 
To finish the excursion, we wandered up to the Ballarat-Skipton Rail 
Trail, enjoying the Wiry Buttons Leptorhynchos tenuifolius and the 
lovely view of Gordon’s Lagoon before clambering back down to 
Graded Road, past Magenta Stork’s-bills Pelargonium rodneyanum 
and Yellow Rush-lilies 7ricoryne elatior to return to our cars after a 
lovely day. 


Book Review 


“FIRE COUNTRY” by Victor Steffensen 
(How Indigenous Fire Management could help save Australia) 


This book is a remarkable story of the author’s life to date. Victor 
learnt about cultural burning practices from two Awu-Laya Elders in 
northern Australia who became mentors 1n work with communities 
in ‘reading the landscape’ before burning for land restoration. Their 
perseverance in the face of resistance to cultural burning from some 
fire authorities is a lesson for all who believe the condition and 
safety of our parks and farm-scapes can be much improved through 
integrating cultural burning practices. 
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Although Victor and his mentors were wary about accepting re- 
quests to work in southern parts of Australia, they found that their 
principles of burning natural landscapes 1n the North held up well, 
and they were able to inspire locals to improve their reading of land- 
scape in very different climates. They helped develop organisations 
like ‘Firesticks’ that use community workshops involving people 
from very different backgrounds coming together to discuss, learn 
and then apply appropriate restorative fire practice. 

The book’s coverage of special topics such as use of fire in dealing 
with weeds like Lantana (and even native species like Bracken) will 
be of interest to land managers in many areas. 


I was surprised by Victor’s 
ability to transfer knowledge 
and principles from The North 
to practice in southern parts of 
Australia, by recognizing 
‘synonyms’ in ecosystems, 
rather than stressing detailed 
western classification or EVCs , 
or species names. While the 
terms like ‘sand country’ ‘gum’ 

or ‘stringy bark’ country’ may k f} 
detract from the book for more 

academic readers, 1t makes it 
digestible for a wide spectrum 
of readers. 
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On the other hand, Steffensen’s ‘crreca as 


collaborations with several 
researchers and projects gives 
his work both scientific and so- | 

cial credibility — in the way it a = 

involves recording of burning practices and results 1n various ecosys- 
tems and social contexts. It would be useful to read more about those 
studies, including the PhD work of Peta Standley and others from 
James Cook University. I would like to read the book referred to by 
Victor, “Fire and the story of cultural burning’ by Peter McConachie. 


‘Fire Country’ on new approaches to burning adds significantly to 
knowledge that is gaining acceptance across many parts of Australia 
- through community workshops on fire that seek ways of involving 
Indigenous people in making country more safe and ecologically 
healthy. 
There is no doubt that low summer humidity makes burning in the 
South much more dangerous than in northern Australia, but the clear 
need for more frequent but careful ‘burning to ecosystem’ seems to 
promise major benefits. 

John Petheram 
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Whe Rat Nats-—Jeniers Greup 


This month, there was a disappointing turn out of juniors, but the two 
young ones who did come enjoyed exploring the bush, finding recently 
fallen branches, and our Christmas Jewel Spider is still busy catching bugs 
and flies! r 


Illabarook— Guest botanist lan Clarke gets down to view a grass 
of interest... while keen field naturalists do the same (inset). 
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Field Reports 
John G. reported that in early February about 20 Austral Ladies 
Tresses (Spiranthes australis) pictured below, were flowering at 
St Georges Lake, Creswick. 


He also found Large Tongue-orchids 
(Cryptostylis subulate) flowering at 
Beacon Hill in Enfield State Park in 
late January. 


Emily N. found Snowy Podolepis 

¥ (Podolepis jaceoides) and Wiry 
buttons (Leptorhynchos tenuifolius) 
at Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary. 


i As reported in last month’s 
newsletter, these are the first records 
of both these locally significant 
species at Clarkesdale. 


Correction to last month’s edition (thanks Emily) 
The first plant photo attached to the Victoria Park article is a Blue Grass- 
lily Caesia calliantha rather than the Matted Flax-lily. 

See the attached photo of the Matted Flax-lily for comparison. 

The flowers always droop downwards, and the spent flowers twist up as 
they close, unlike those of the Grass-lilies. 
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World Wetland Day Feb 2nd 2021 
Unfortunately this day came and went without much fanfare and we 
certainly weren’t quick enough to organise a visit to a wetland or 
some activity to mark the day. 
The wetland picture below was drawn by 8 year old Zara who is with 
the “Rat Nats’ Juniors group - such majestic swans and cute, fluffy 
cyenets. 
Wetlands are such important components of the environment and 
they serve as ‘sinks’ for nutrients as well as water. They provide 
perfect conditions for plants of all description. And they provide 
food for a multitude of animals as show on the next page - birds, 
frogs, fish, turtles, invertebrates, and their predators. 
Wetlands come and go and over the course of a year may be full to 
overflowing and later, empty with baked, cracking soil and bare 
earth where once prolific grasses and other vegetation flourished. 
They certainly need our protection and understanding. 
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Waterbugs of the Yarrowee HiiimdsleSxemis-aee 


-family discovery session 


Yarrowee / Yaramlok wonders - minibeasts 


Come discover minibeasts of our Yarrowee — some older than dinosaurs! 


Discover dragons and damsels! Many waterbugs are like cicadas destined 

to fly but they are 'swimmers' before they fly! 

Kids love waterbugs (so do ducks, turtles, fish, platypus & rakali) focus kids 

on the wonders of our river and her wetlands. Waterbugs provide an 

important insight for water quality and our river's health. 

Why not pack a picnic and stay by the river for lunch after the session. 
Location - Humffray Street, Mt Pleasant. 

Book in with Facebook event - to give us some sense of numbers. 


FE Sunday 28th February -9 am to 12 midday 


Parents must supervise kids. Be snake aware, bring gumboots, picnic 
blanket, icecube trays - for bugs :-) be Covid Safe - bring hand sanitiser if 


you can & your own drink bottle. 
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= Yarrowee River 


Guest Speaker: - February Meeting 

Botanist and author of texts “Name That Flower” (with Helen Lee) 
and “Name Those Grasses”, lan Clarke presented an entertaining and 
engaging account of “Grass identification and ecology”. Not only did 
Ian provide live samples of a number of typical grasses for people to 
inspect, he also introduced (or re-introduced) us to some of the tech- 
nical terms that make identifying grasses easier. Knowledge of the 
key diagnostic features of grasses assist 1n using identification keys. 


Ian’s career in botany began at 
Melbourne University where he 
dealt with all manner of plant 
specimens. This was very much ‘on 
the job’ learning. Later at the 
National Herbarium in Melbourne, 
Ian spent a lot of his time identify- 
ing and classifying plants brought 
in from all over Victoria. He often 
made his own field trips to collect 
specimens, and still does. 


name those 
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Identifying Grasses, Sedges and Rushes 


His was a very proper scientific approach 
which is helpful when dealing with the 
Poacae family. 
Ian pointed out that there are three 
important grass groups in Australia and 
that dedicated naturalists need to become 
familiar with their characteristics. 
They are the Austrostipa (spear grasses), 
the Rytidosperma (wallaby grasses), and 
the Poa (tussock grasses). After that, 
Microlaena stipoides (weeping grass) 
and the genus 7hemeda are the next to 
master. From the botanical viewpoint, 
the kangaroo grasses are the most 
complex and tricky, even though in the 
field they can be the most easily 
recognisable! 


Blue Tussockgrass 
(Poa poiformis) 
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Ian first concentrated on the various parts of a grass flower that al- 
low one to identify 1t—the florets, glumes, ligule, and more, using 
some of the many detailed illustrations from the new book “Name 
Those Grasses”. 
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inflorescence 
(florets in fruit) 


The second part of his talk 
was about the process of 
drawing using “scraper 
boards” to show greater 
contrast and details such as 
hairs on the tiniest plant 
parts. (see Wallaby grass- 
left) He also showed some 
simple ways he uses to take 
spectacular photographs in 
the field with the most basic 
equipment to shed light on 
the right places and show 
living plants and flowers at 
their best. 


The take-home message 
from lan’s presentation was 


that grasses and their flowers have a beauty just as endearing and 
fascinating as other flowering plants. The grasses are not always 
particularly showy or audacious at first glance, but their flowers can 
be as bright and colourful as a hibiscus or a callistemon. 
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dad flower 
(floret callus and 
palea still attached) 
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Porcupine Grass (Triodia irritans) 
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Prickly Couch 
(Zoysia macrantha) 


Extract from Club Meeting February 5, 2021 


Opening and Apologies 

President Bill Elder welcomed 20 members and six visitors. 
Apologies: Chris and Anna Baulch, Bill Murphy, John Mildren, 
Jenny & Peter Sedgwick, Ambika Bone, Elaine Gregurke, Elspeth 
Swan, Paul Norquay, Peter Noble, Doug Wilson, Don Butcher 
Motion: that the Apologies be accepted. 

Moved: A. Arnold Seconded: C. Hall Carried. 


Minutes of the previous Meeting 

Motion: that the Minutes of the previous Meeting (Oct. 2, 2020) be 
accepted as a true and correct record. 

Moved: K. Elder Seconded: J. Gregurke Carried. 


Whilst Chris and Anna Baulch won’t be renewing their membership 
for 2021-22, they wish members all the best and say “many thanks” 
for all of the happy times with the Club. 

Motion: That the Club Secretary send Chris and Anna Baulch a 
card/ note to thank them for their involvement and participation over 
many years. Chris did a fascinating, talk about Swedish botanist Carl 
Linnaeus that many members fondly remembered. 


Treasurer's Report: as at January 25, 2021 


Opening bal: $10,932.43 

Income $196.59 

Expenses: $1,701.75 

Closing bal: $9,427.27 (including $1,289.25 CEP grant funds) 


Kathy also noted that Club Memberships are due for renewal in 
the next month so renewal forms will be sent out soon. 


Reports: 

8 Creswick Trails Project update: John P. picked out one aspect 
of the many that he has been working on: recognition, recording, 
mapping and advocating for appropriate management of Cultural 
Heritage Sites including historical Chinese Gardens and significant 
Dja Dja Wurrung sites like a corroboree site, scar trees, etc. 

A couple of other groups with interest and expertise in this area are 
now involved in working towards heritage overlays that will inform 
permitted works in those areas. 

° ‘Rat Nat’s update: there is a little write-up in the Feb newslet- 
ter of a recent activity at “Stringybark” attended by three families, 
for members’ interest. 
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° Partnering with Dja Dja Wurrung and Bendigo FNC in caring 
for country: Bill gave a brief overview of a meeting with people 
from these two groups aimed at pin-pointing areas of common 
interest in which we can work together, exchange knowledge and 
provide support for one another. 

° SEANA Spring Camp (Oct. 22-24) Planning. Bill reminded 
attendees that FNCB has committed to hosting the Spring Camp, and 
Committee Members are already thinking about possibilities. He 
asked that members let a committee member know if they have any 
ideas relating to venues, sites, potential field trip leaders or speakers. 


Field Reports 

e Emily reported two Latham’s Snipe Gallinago hardwickii 
flushed at Gordon’s Lagoon, Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary on 
Tuesday Feb. 2. 

° John P mentioned the lovely orchid Austral Ladies Tresses 

(Spiranthes australis) and some ferns that have recently been re- 

found and mapped in the Creswick area. 

° Roger added that about 60 Austral Ladies Tresses were also 

recently found for the first time at a Ballarat Environment Network- 

managed reserve in Haddon, these orchids perhaps responding to 

excellent summer rainfall. 

° Carol Hall told us about the remarkable sight of an immature 

Pallid Cuckoo recently being fed by three species of birds about 1/3 

of its size: White-naped Honeyeaters, Eastern Yellow Robins and 

Grey Fantails, between the Springdallah Creek and Gordon’s Lagoon 

at Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary. 

° Les spotted seven Pelicans in a dam on his Bungaree property. 


Next meeting : 

Annual General Meeting, followed by March Club Meeting. 

Bull noted that all committee positions will be vacated at the AGM 
and members were invited to nominate for the committee. 
Syllabus Item: “Member’s Images- Pathways” to be presented by 
various members. 

When? Friday March 5th, 2021, 7.30pm at Haddon Community 
Learning Centre, 396 Sago Hill Rd, Haddon 
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Excursions and Meetings in 2021 - Fill your Diary! 
Mar 5 AGM and Club member’s images: theme 1s “Pathways”. 


Venue is Haddon Community Learning Centre, 396 Sago Hill Rd 
7.30 pm start. 

Mar 7 Limeburners Lagoon, Corio. Meet at 8.50 am at Gillies St car 
park to travel in convoy. Car pooling is not recommended. Alterna- 
tively, meet at 10.30 am at BP Truck Stop, on the Geelong Ring 
Road, Melbourne bound lanes, to travel in convoy to the site. Lunch 
at Geelong Botanic Gardens. 

Leader: John Gregurke. Directions sheet available at Friday evening 
meeting. 

Apr 2 no club meeting - Good Friday. 

Apr 9 Extraordinary Meeting—the Committee will be planning 
Spring SEANA Camp as FNCB is host. 

Apr 11 Insect and Orchid Hunt visiting Brewery Dam in Smythes- 
dale, Stringybark in Scarsdale and Lilwarre at Monkey Gully. 

Apr 16-18 SEANA Autumn Camp at Hamilton 


There are currently no number limits for excursions, however health 
restrictions still apply, so please bring a mask and keep distance of 
1.5 m between people. Of course, if you are not well or suffering any 
flu-like symptoms, please stay at home. 


Committee 
President Bill Elder 
Vice Pres Margaret Rich 
Secretary Emily Noble 
Treasurer Kathy Elder 
Andy Arnold 
John Gregurke 
Les Hanrahan 
Val Hocking 
Graeme Lunt 
John Petheram 


Correspondence: PO Box 328W, Ballarat West, 3350 
Email: Secretary:- Emily Noble 

Editor: Bill Elder 

Treasurer Kathy Elder 
Website: http://fieldnatballarat.wordpress.com 


Club email: ballaratfnc@gmail.com 
Meetings - due to COVID-19, meetings may have number limits applied. 


Members will be kept informed of meeting venues and restrictions as 
needed. 
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